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cyclonic disturbances which pass across the eastern half of North
America leave the continent by way of the St. Lawrence valley.
With the exceptions already mentioned in the discussion of the
Laurentian region, the agriculture and manufactures of Ontario
and Quebec are practically confined to the St. Lawrence Low*
lands, where soil and climate are favourable, and where the rivers
and lakes offered a great means of communication along which
settlement took place.
The change in agricultural conditions, indicated in the section
on the Maritime Provinces, is more pronounced in this region, and
especially in Ontario. During the thirty years which preceded
the war of 1914-18, the area under wheat had decreased, while
increased attention had been paid to dairying, fruit-farming, and
stock-raising. The change was due to the opening up of the wheat-
fields of the west; the eastern farmer, his land exhausted by succes-
sive crops of wheat, found himself unable to compete with the
virgin soils of the west, and, after a time, abandoned the cultivation
of that cereal in the less suitable districts, finding in the products
of the dairy, the orchard, and the pasture, articles for which there
was a considerable demand both at home and abroad. The change
is less marked in Quebec, where the main object of the French
habitant is to obtain from Ms farm a living for himself and Ms
family rather than to grow for the market, and where the great
conservatism of the bulk of the people renders them impervious to
new ideas.
Prior to 1914 manufactures in Canada were still in the earlier
stages of development, and consisted chiefly in preparing the pro-
ducts of the farm, the mine, and the forest for use at home and for
export abroad. Further progress was for long retarded by a variety
of conditions. For one thing there was not a large amount of
available capital; much money had been invested in land and in
agriculture, much was required to finance agriculturists at certain
seasons of the year, and large sums had also been spent in laying
down railways and in opening up communications. Another
drawback had been the smaJlness of the Canadian market; the
French habitant had always made it his aim to purchase as little
as possible; for long the Ontario farmer was too poor to buy much ;
export to a foreign country was impossible. Moreover, the Cana-
dian, belonging to an essentially agricultural community, was not,